Purim and its origins. 
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The Moon, the Sun and the Jewish festivities. 


The Jewish holidays have an agricultural origin, and agriculture is closely 
linked to the succession of the seasons. 


The calendar of the festivities is ruled by the movements of the Sun and 
the Moon in the sky, the duration of the days and the times of the 
harvests. 


Passover begins on the first full moon of the year, which, before the 
destruction of the first Temple, began in the month of Nissan. It is the 
time of the first harvests. 


Shavuot takes place on the summer solstice, the longest day of the year. 
It is the time of the wheat harvest. 


Rosh Hashana, the New Year in the current calendar of Babylonian 
origin, is the first new moon of the year and coincides with the fall 
equinox and is the time of the last harvests. 


Sukkot marks the first full moon of the year, lasts seven days and 
concludes the period of the last harvests. 


Hanukkah coincides with the winter solstice, the shortest day of the 
year. 


Tu Bishvat takes place on the penultimate full moon before Passover. It 
coincides with the appearance of the first shoots on the trees. It is not a 
holiday, but it is taken as a reference date to determine the age of the 


plants, which was important for ritual offerings. 


Purim, the festivity with which we deal, is both the vernal or spring 
equinox and the last full moon of the year, according to the calendar of 
the first Temple. 


Shabbat is the most important of the Jewish holidays and, unlike the 
rest, is not synchronized with the Moon or with the Sun. 


This is explained by the fact that Shabbat and the new moon or Rosh 
Hodesh are older festivals, prior to agriculture and the sedentarization 
that it requires. 


For the Hebrews, or their ancestors, who were desert nomads in the 
Middle East, the succession of the seasons was inconspicuous and 
unimportant. 


Desert nomads would only go outside from their tents and work by night, 
tending and moving their herds. 


For the nomad, the moon was beneficial and the sun deadly. Being 
patriarchal, the ancient Semites believed that the moon was a masculine 
deity and the sun a feminine one. 


In Egypt the lunar god was called Yah, the same name of God in the 
Psalms (5°) and in compound form in hallelujah that means Praise be to 
Yah! We also find it in many theophoric' | Hebrew names such as 
Matthew (Matyah), Atalia (Atalyah), Nehemiah (Nehemyah), etc... 


To the naive observer, the moon traverses the sky from east to west in a 
cycle that lasts 29’ days. The course is not straight, but wavy, and every 


‘From the Greek 8gd@opoc, meaning one who carries a god. 
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seven days, that is to say three times during its cycle, it gives the 
impression of slowing down and wanting to stop in its movement and 
seven days later it disappears in the interlunium. 


We assume that this seventh day, of a slowed, motionless or hidden 
moon, distressed the nomads, who believed that their well-being 
depended on the movement of their god and who feared that His 
paralysis or disappearance would become permanent. Hence, the 
sanctification of this seventh day and the celebration of the moon god to 
encourage Him to continue His journey. 


Before sedentarization and agriculture, the ancient Hebrews or 
proto-Hebrews had a purely lunar calendar ’, and as long as they had that 
calendar, Shabbat was a lunar holiday celebrated on the 7th, 14th, 21st 
and 28th. th or 29th day of the month. 


With the adoption of the lunisolar calendar, Shabbat ceased to be a lunar 
holiday. 


All other Jewish festivities are lunar, solar, or lunisolar. Yom Kippur is a 
special case because, taking place 5 days before the full moon of Tishri, it 
was originally a preparation for Sukkot °. The central importance that 
Yom Kippur has taken in Judaism is post-biblical. 


? Nowadays, Muslims are the only ones to have a purely lunar calendar. 
>] day for purification + 3 or 4 days for building the booths. 
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The features of Purim. 


Like Hanukkah and Tu B'Shvat, Purim is not a holiday (an chag) 
because in these festivities work is permitted. 


Unlike the other holidays and festivies, Purim is a permissive day in 
which many things can be done that are forbidden the rest of the year. For 
ex. women can dress up as men and vice versa. Drunkenness, 
reprehensible during the rest of the year, is practically mandatory during 
this festivity: 


Rava said: A person is obligated to become 
intoxicated with wine on Purim until he is so 
intoxicated that he does not know how to distinguish 
between cursed is Haman and blessed is Mordecai. * 
Babylonian Talmud, Megillah 7b 


On Purim there are elaborate parades with grotesque masks, drunken 
revels, noise, antics, burning of effigies, costume parades, feasts with 
special delicacies, and all manner of revelry. 


There is an abundance of Purim literature, including drunken songs, 
stories, skits, and burlesque plays. 


A good example is the Purim Tractate 0°)) N07, written in Rome in the 
early fourteenth century by the Provencal scholar Kalonymus ben 
Kalonymus, which is a detailed parody of the Talmud with commentary 
and super-commentary in which the sages Rabbi Bottle, Rabbi Flask and 
Rabbi Drunk °, have nonsensical debates. 


A discussion presents the biblical evidence that the obligation to get 
drunk on Purim applies not only to men, women and children, but also to 
animals. Another debate shows that the biblical heroes from Adam to 


PTV WIP? WHT WN PB YT N77 TY NHR ID? WePN ITI :NT] TWN 
ponw 37 NWN IA NID 37 (82 IW? |pPYn) KI? 31> 
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Moses were all drunkards. 


At the end of the "Treatise" there is a parody of the Passover Haggadah 
called the Drunkards' Night Haggadah an>v 7°72 7730. 


In addition to drunkenness, this holiday has two religious obligations: To 
listen to the reading of the Book of Esther once at night and once during 
the day and to make a great banquet that must begin before nightfall. 


Origins. 


Strabo (64 BC - 24 AD) in his Geography XI:8 describes the Persian 
festival of Sacaea LdKata that celebrates the Persian New Year that took 
place during the spring equinox. 

This festivity was instituted during the reign of Cyrus, who had a great 
religious tolerance. He not only promoted the reconstruction of the 
Jerusalem Temple but also of temples to other gods in many places of his 
Empire. 


Sacaea was a polytheistic festival, but 1ts most celebrated deity was 
Andhita or Anaitis, goddess of love and beauty, who had her equivalent 
in the goddess Ishtar of Babylon, and of Aphrodite and Venus 
respectively in Greece and Rome. 

The celebration was characterized by drunkenness and _licentious 
behavior, as well as a reversal of the usual customs and roles. Throughout 
the festival the slaves ruled their masters, the adults behaved like children 
and vice versa, the rich like poor, etc. 


Purim, except for its solar (equinox) and lunar (full moon) character, it 
has nothing in common with other Jewish holidays, this has intrigued 
scholars since ancient times. 


The Muslim sage Al-Biruni (973-1050) in a work from his youth, The 
Remaining Signs of Past Centuries *NA\) 5554) ge 48) DEYI, offers an 
interesting explanation about the significance of the date of Purim. He 
relates a tradition according to which Haman, wanting to determine the 
most propitious moment to annihilate the Jews, questioned the 
Haruspices and Augurs (diviners) and they answered him: Jn Adar his 
teacher Moses died, and the most disastrous moment of this month is the 
14th and the 15th. 


The interest of this explanation is that possibly this holiday was at the 
beginning an inauspicious day, as are the Jewish holidays in which it is 
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forbidden to work. The Purim rites could have had the function of 
warding off this inauspicious character and making this day auspicious. 


It is at the end of the 19th century, when Biblical criticism and the 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums (science of Judaism 2x7w? na2n) reach their 
climax, that the subject of Purim receives great academic interest. 


In 1886 Heinrich Graetz, the forerunner of modern Jewish historians, 
hypothesized that Purim has a Greek origin and comes from the 
Pithoigia (II\Wovyia), a festival where the jars of wine that had been 
produced in the fall were opened and that, like Purim, it was a day of 
drunkenness, revelry and joy. Like Purim, Pithoigia also takes place on 
the full moon and spring equinox. 

Graetz's hypothesis has two weaknesses. On the one hand, Graetz 
unsuccessfully tried to establish an etymological relationship between 
pur 15 and pithoi 21801 meaning barre/. On the other hand, besides the 
time of year, the drunkenness and the revelry, it does not present any 
other connection with the theme of the Book of Esther. 


A year later, in 1887, Paul de Lagarde, a failed orientalist philologist but 
a successful anti-Semite, issued a purely etymological hypothesis 
between pur 115 and fravrti, a word in Avesta (old Persian) that can be 
translated as immortality, to state that Purim comes from the Zoroastrian 
festival of Farvardinegan. 


This theory, like so many of Lagarde's, has nothing going for it. On the 
one hand, the word pur 115, as defined in the Book of Esther 9:24, means 
luck, destiny 75333 x19-79D nothing to do with fravrti. On the other hand, 
Farvardinegan is a festival of the dead that lasts ten days and takes 
place at the beginning of November, like Halloween and the Christian 
Day of the Dead. Beyond its far-fetched etymology, the only thing in 
common with Purim is the banquets. 


In 1891 Heinrich Zimmern, a renowned Assyriologist, set about the 
easy task of refuting Lagarde. Instead of looking for an etymology of pur 
71) in Persia, he looked for it in Mesopotamia and came across the fact 
that in the extinct Akkadian language (liSanum akkaditum) the word pur 
means assembly of the gods. This pur took place in the New Year that 
coincided with the spring equinox and in it the gods decided who would 
live or die in the new year, in the pur the fate and destiny of each person 
was decided °. Zimmern held that, by metonymy, pur came to mean fate 
27). in the Book of Esther. 


A fact that should not escape us is that the god of gods of this pur 
assembly of the gods was Marduk. 


The relationship between /shtar and Esther, and between Marduk and 
Mordecai 1s apparent. In Maccabees ITI 15:36, the second century before 
our era, the festival of Adar 14-15 is called Mordecai day. 


‘ The same type of judgment is made by YHWH and his heavenly court on Yom 
Kippur, five days before the full moon of the first month of the year and during 
the fall equinox. 


The Book of Esther. 


Among scholars, there is a consensus to affirm that the festival of Purim 
precedes the Book of Esther that institutes it. This book establishes it as 
a Jewish festivity, giving it a Jewish national content. 

The historical context, which believers take at face value, is probably 
fictitious, but like most fictions, it is based on some reality. 


In 1975, Robert Littman places the plot of the book in the reign of 
Xerxes (486-465 BC) which the Book of Esther calls wroiwnex 
Ahasuerus. Littman's thesis is that during the reign of Xerxes (in contrast 
to that of Cyrus two centuries earlier) there was much religious 
intolerance ’. Xerxes set out to impose Zoroastrianism throughout his 
kingdom. He looted and destroyed the temples of the other cults. He 
destroyed the main idol of Bel Marduk, the Esagila (temple) of Marduk 
in Babylon and many other Mardukian temples. In the city of Susa, 
where the plot of the Book of Esther is set, there was an important 
temple of Jshtar and also many adorers of the Marduk cult. Littman finds 
that the persecuted by Xerxes in Susa were the worshippers of Marduk 
and Jshtar and not the Jews. 


Julkus Lewy, in an article published in 1939, reports that Ataxerxes II 
(405-358 BC), grandson of Xerxes, reversed the monotheistic cult of 
Ahura Mazda instituted by his grandfather and introduced the cults of 
goddess Anahita and god Mithra. In Susa the followers of these two gods 
attempted to eliminate the worshipers of Marduk. 

For Lewy, the absence of the name of YHWH in the book, the praise of 
the goddess Ishtar sarrat (72727 ANodX Esther the queen), the reference to 
the people of Mordecai, which can also be read as the Mardukean people 
°27729 OY am mordecai/am marduki \ets suppose that it was the race of 
Esther and Mordecai and not the Jews who were persecuted in the 
original story. 


7 If that was not the beginning of monotheism, at least it was of intolerance, its 
main ingredient. 


Conclusions. 


We have been able to establish the importance of the positions of the sun 
and the moon in the fixing of the Jewish festivities. Likewise, we have 
established that Purim is a lunisolar festival of the spring equinox as 
were the Greek Pithoigia, the Persian Sacaea and the current Nowruz, 
the first day of the Iranian New Year. We also saw that these festivities 
not only coincide in their dates but also in their characteristics such as 
revelry, banquets, and drunkenness *. 


We make the assumption that Purim and Hanukkah, perhaps under 
other names, before becoming Jewish festivals, existed as festivities that, 
to not say heathen, we may call them popular or folkloric and that these 
are linked to astronomic phenomena such as the equinoxes and solstices. 


These popular festivals were also associated with myths and traditions 
that spread throughout the Middle East and to which the Jews were not 
impervious. 


Among these popular myths was the opposition of the Babylonian gods 
Marduk and Ishtar against the Elamite gods Uman (Haman) and Mashti 
(Washt1) 


The spring equinox is the time of the year when the days become longer 
than the nights, it is the triumph of light over darkness that is symbolized 
in the Eniima Eli§° for Marduk's victory over Tiamat, goddess of chaos 
and darkness. 


’ We may assume that the Mullahs have done away with the drunkenness in 
Nowruz. 

° Foundational text of the Babylonian civilization, composed in the thirteenth 
century before our era. Biblical criticism holds that many of its themes, such as 
creation and the flood, inspired the writers of Genesis. It was as well known a text 
in the Middle East as the Iliad and the Odyssey were in the Hellenic world. 
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At this time of year there is a change in the correlation of forces in nature 
that serves as a pretext for the human need to break the conventions, that 
anthropologists call liminality and which is a universal need that we 
evidence on Purim and Carnival. 


The Book of Esther, Hebrew in its language, Hellenistic in its style and 
Iranian-Mesopotamian in its themes, is a good reflection of the cultural 
universe in which it was written. 


Its purpose was to incorporate this popular and folk festival into Judaism, 
transforming the traditional gods into Jewish or Persian characters. But 
this transformation never became so thorough that the publishers, who 
had no qualms about adding the name of God to Ecclesiastes and the 
Song of Songs, would have dared to put the name of the unique God in 
the company of /shtar, Marduk, Uman and Mashii. 


None of the above allows us to affirm that Purim is a copy of the 
Pithoigia or the Sacaea. Purim may well have started as an indigenous 
festival, but the indigenous culture in Eretz Israel, in the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries BC, was influenced by Greek, Persian, and Babylonian 
cultures, and especially by the latter, from which the Jews adopted the 
calendar and the names of the months, the “square letters” of the 
Assyrian alphabet, the creation and flood myths, and other myths that did 
not influence the Zorah but did influence the themes of the Purim 
festivity. 


To us, who are modern, urban, and equipped with calendars and clocks, it 
is not obvious the importance that the observation of the sky had for the 
ancients and the significance that had for them a moment of the year in 
which the equinox of spring and the full moon happen simultaneously. 


The rabbis ended up realizing the importance of this festivity. In the 


Palestinian Talmud Megillah 1:5 Rabbi Simon ben Lakish states that the 
only texts that will remain valid in messianic times are the Pentateuch 


i] 


and the Book of Esther. The Midrash Mishlei 9:1 '° states that in 
messianic times all holidays will disappear except Yom Kippur and 
Purim: 


Rabbi Abahu said... all holidays will be annulled in the future but the 


days of Purim will not be annulled... Rabbi Elazar said: Yom Kippur 
will never be annulled... "' 


Berlin, March 14, 2022 


 Exegetical commentary on Proverbs composed in the 9th century in Babylon. 
SUD IPN QD D7 OP AN TVX CAT WN ...O21> Oey OPS OTN... AN [aT EN |! 
D219 
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